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DEFECTS AND ABUSES IN OUR POSTAL 
SYSTEM-I. 

BT HKNET A. CASTLE, AUDITOR FOB THK POBX-OIXItX 

DEPARTMENT. 



All public men and patriotic citizens should know more about 
the postal service, take a more lively interest in it, vsratch its 
development carefully, and guard its integrity with jealous 
zeal. It is an exceedingly vital part of our government polity — 
all the more vital because it is, strictly speaking, not a public 
function at all, but is more properly a private or corporate en- 
terprise engrafted on the government's mechanism, under press- 
ure of an imperious necessity. 

The "general welfare" clause of our Constitution has per- 
mitted many useful undertakings in the line of national pater- 
nalism. We stamp the people's coin and we print their bills. 
We have the life-saving service; the light-house system; the ma- 
rine hospital corps, to protect people's lives and health ; a signal 
service, to warn them of coming changes in the weather; a fish 
commission, to preserve our sea-food from extinction. For the 
diffusion of popular information in various channels — almost 
purely educational work — we have the vast Agricultural Depart- 
ment, the bureaus of Ethnology, Geological Survey, Statistics, 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, the Naval Observatory, the Smith- 
sonian Institution and its museum, the Congressional Library, 
the Botanical Gardens, and other institutes of applied science, 
each with its learned faculty and its munificent outlay. The 
annual expenditures for all these educational enterprises, if 
capitalized, would form an endowment aggregating hundreds of 
millions of dollars. 

These provisions for the protection and enlightenment of the 
people are all gratuitous. They are paid for by general taxation. 
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and no one would dream of exacting remuneration for their 
benefits, or securing from them any appreciable revenue. 

But that other educational enterprise, grander and vaster than 
any or all of them, the United States Postal Service, stands 
solitary and conspicuous on a basis of its own. It has receipts 
as well as disbursements, earnings almost equal to its expendi- 
tures; and it alone, organized after the manner of an individual 
or corporate business, brings into the governmental problem an 
equation that well merits both philosophical analysis and most 
solicitous practical consideration. It was a political after-thought 
in our national scheme, not recognized in the beginning as one of 
the great departments, its head not called into cabinet councils, 
its operations little considered among the important features of 
statecraft and financiering. 

It long ago leaped to unchallenged primacy. In volume of 
financial transactions, diversity of ramifications and number of 
employees, the Post-Office Department surpasses all the others 
combined. Aside from its regular operations, it furnishes 
through its money-order division a national bank of issue and 
deposit, used by thousands who fear to trust any other custodian 
of their treasured earnings, and doing a larger business in for- 
eign and domestic exchange than all competitors. 

Accomplished results have royally justified its establishment 
and maintenance. It has been a potent instrument of advancing 
civilization. Incredible as its advancement has been, marvellous 
as its efficiency now is, there are still opportunities for improve- 
ment within its legitimate sphere. 

Publicists and philanthropists may properly stimulate an en- 
lightened public opinion, that shall cordially sustain efforts for 
betterment along lines of recognized propriety, and as resolutely 
discourage wild excursions into boundless fields of adventure 
lying beyond the boundaries of needful prudence and common 
sense. This sustaining and restraining public opinion can only 
be effectively promoted by directing attention both to the benef- 
icent achievements of the American postal system, and to its 
inherent defects, the manifest abuses to which it is subject and 
the evils, curable and incurable, incident to its colossal propor- 
tions and enormous growth. 

Its benefits and achievements need little exploitation. They 
speak, trumpet-tongued, from each of its innumerable instru- 
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mentalities, as they come into daily, hourly touch with the in- 
dustrial activities and domestic life of our entire population. A 
few of its defects are equally palpable, complacently recognized 
and amiably regretted. Most of them, and those by far the most 
serious, are obscure or hidden, revealed in their worst form only 
to close observers or practical adepts in postal affairs. 

In the March and April numbers of this Eeview, last year, 
the writer presented some considerations relating to the perils in- 
volved in proposed extensions of the postal function, that would 
enfold telegraphs, savings-banks, and other enterprises within 
its already too-capacious embrace. The wide attention given to 
those suggestions and the valuable discussions they stimulated, 
have disclosed a prevalent desire for fuller information as to 
minor, but nevertheless pregnant, details of the operations con- 
nected with this greatest of modern (or ancient) incursions into 
the domains of state socialism. 

As has been intimated, the most noteworthy characteristics of 
the United States mail service have been its tremendous extension 
and expansion. The entire list of post-offices in 1790, seventy- 
five in all, contained none located west of Winchester, Virginia; 
the Auditor's report for 1901 enumerates sixty-six offices in 
Alaska, ninety in Hawaii, and seventy-five in Porto Rico, — ^all as 
fully naturalized and incorporated and domesticated as any of 
their 76,000 colleagues within the limits of the old "Union as 
it was " four short years ago ! 

The annual mileage of mail-transportation by railroads in 1875 
was 75,154,910 miles; in 1901, it was 303,613,325 miles. There 
have been no important changes in rates of postage since 1885, 
but the revenues of the Department, which were seventy-five 
cents per capita in that year, had risen to $1.03 in 1891, and to 
$1.44 in 1901. 

While the aggregate financial transactions of the Department 
in 1790 were $130,000, for the current fiscal year they will reach 
$900,000,000, and next year a round billion. Whereas, even as 
late as 1860, the sole function of the service was slowly, pain- 
fully, and not very carefully to convey letters, papers, and small 
packages from one office to another for leisurely delivery at the 
windows thereof, we already have railway mail distribution, 
money orders, carriers for city and country, registry, special de- 
livery messengers, pneumatic tubes, postal cards, stamp books. 
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cancelling machines, Bundy clocks, street boxes, and other exten- 
sions, amplifications and devices to accelerate the work. 

It is too much to expect that this unprecedented increment — 
little of it the result of logical growth, but most of it due to 
the hasty engraftment of popular excrescences — could be accom- 
plished without developing numerous faults and blemishes, often 
slow to be discerned, and always hard to be eradicated. Some of 
them are inherent in the system, inevitable, incurable, only to 
be minimized, in the danger or actual injury they involve, by 
sleepless vigilance and inflexible honesty of adniinistration. 
Others are uimecessary, avoidable, inexcusable, yet so firmly en- 
trenched that they live through decades and generations, ebbing 
and flowing from feebleness to vigor and back again. 

This inquiry relates especially to what are deemed the un- 
necessary evils and defects of the postal service, avoidable and 
curable through executive action or legislative enactment. 

Our ubiquitous, long-enduring national government is now 
collecting, transmitting, and delivering at the doors of remote 
farm-houses, as well as of city residences, various classes of mail 
matter at prices substantially uniform for all distances or cir- 
cumstances, which may be roughly stated in the following terms : 
Letter mail at two cents per ounce (practically more than four 
cents per ounce, since single-rate letters average less than half an 
ounce each in weight) yields a large profit. Merchandise mail 
at one cent per ounce, postal cards and circulars at one cent each, 
yield a smaller but sufficient margin. Books and printed mat- 
ter at one-half cent per ounce barely pay the cost of transporta- 
tion and delivery. Transient papers and periodicals at one-fourth 
cent per ounce cause a loss, but the loss is not large in the aggre- 
gate, because the volume of the business is relatively insignifi- 
cant. Second-class mail — ^that is to say, newspapers and periodi- 
cals mailed by the publishers at the ofiice of publication — paying 
one cent per pound involves a very heavy loss, unquestionably ag- 
gregating many millions of dollars a year. 

Investigation has shown that the service costs, on an average, 
eight cents per pound for all classes of mail ; hence, matter paying 
a lower rate is carried at a loss to the postal revenues, and at a 
corresponding profit to the patrons who furnish it. Conversely, 
the patrons who send the profitable mail contribute precisely the 
amount of the profit for the benefit of those whose mail is carried 
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at a loss. An inevitable struggle arises between those who seek 
to moderate the inequalities, on the one hand, and those who seek 
to retain lucrative advantages, on the other. 

The rate of one cent a pound, justified only by the educational 
feature of the service, was intended solely for newspapers and 
other periodicals devoted to the dissemination of news or public 
intelligence. Enormous use has been made of this exceptional 
privilege for sending novels, " serial " literary works, advertising 
sheets and nondescript publications issued only for private emolu- 
ment, having no public function and none of the characteristics 
of a genuine periodical. The mails are overloaded with this 
illegitimate matter, to the extent of one-fourth its entire bulk 
and weight; but it pays only one-fifty-sixth of the revenue. Post- 
master-General Smith estimated the actual loss last year on this 
service at $13,340,613. It is a gross and manifest abuse that 
limited groups of private interests, using the mails solely for per- 
sonal ends, with no public object or benefit in view, should suc- 
ceed in eluding the plain purpose of the law, and carry on their 
illicit transactions at the expense of others. 

Heroic efforts are being made to remedy this evil, but private 
interests which would be adversely affected by the success of 
these efforts will fight to the bitter end, in the Department, in 
the courts and in Congress, to prevent the abrogation of their 
vested right to raid the Treasury. Congress should sustain the 
Department and not thwart it in this righteous crusade. When 
private firms or corporations can send through the mails at pound 
rates the trashiest of literature, and when manufacturing chem- 
ists can circulate their advertising sheets everywhere under the 
guise of legitimate publications, the time for reform has come. 

There is a characteristic anomaly connected with the delivery 
of second-class mail-matter in cities, which often excites public 
speculation. The law excludes a publication from the benefit of 
second-class rates in its own city, in order that the mails may be 
saved the necessity of delivering daily newspapers to their pa- 
trons. A daily paper or a monthly magazine can now be sent, 
for instance, from Boston to ISTew Orleans, and delivered by car- 
rier at the residence of a subscriber in the remotest suburb, for 
the ridiculously inadequate fee of one cent per pound. But if it 
is mailed from the office of publication to a subscriber in Boston, 
a two-cent stamp must be affixed on it, or a one-cent stamp if it 
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weighs less than two ounces. The necessity for this provision im- 
pressed itself upon the authorities at an early date, and the prin- 
ciple of practical prohibition of second-class mail delivery has 
been consistently maintained from the beginning, although sub- 
ject to the periodical assaults of interests adversely affected 
thereby. It is, probably, not conceivable that any of the great 
dailies of our leading cities would unload the delivery of their 
entire local edition on the postal service if this barrier were re- 
moved. But they would have the legal right to do so, and the only 
method of preventing that action is the wholly illogical enact- 
ment referred to. 

All the avoidable abuses are not actually existent Many are 
only ia embryo, but with well-matured aspirations, already 
menacing. The irrepressible enthusiast who declaims against 
government by injunction is loudest in advocating further inno- 
vations that would soon lead to government in the hands of a re- 
ceiver. There is loud and influential demand for the postal tele- 
graph, postal savings-bank, and a postal life-insurance bureau. 
There are wild, vague cries for the absorption of all railways under 
government ownership and Post-OfSce Department management. 

It may be true that the government could send out telegrams 
at reduced rates and pay expenses; but little, compact England 
has lost $3,500,000 a year trying to do it, and is very weary of 
the experiment. It may be that we could pay three per cent, in- 
terest on savings deposits, fund them in two-per-cent. bonds at a 
premium, and earn profits after paying an army of employees to 
keep the accounts; but it is hard to convince an unbiased intel- 
lect that this is feasible. 

Some problems would be solved and certain inconveniences 
minimized if Uncle Sam would undertake to grind wheat into 
flour, or saw logs into lumber, and sell the products below cost; 
it would manifestly be pleasant, for a time at least, to live in a 
nation which would protect us against losses by bad investments, 
guarantee liberal returns from all enterprises, and regularly pay 
fat dividends to all citizens. 

An influential clientele now clamors for the parcels-post. 
These desire to have the limit of weight on packages of mer- 
chandise transmissible through the mails extended from four 
pounds, as at present, to eleven pounds or more. It is further 
proposed to establish a rate on such packages of six cents for 
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the first pound, and two cents for each additional pound up to 
eleven ; thus eleven pounds would cost twenty-six cents from New 
York to Seattle, Honolulu, or Manila, or just sixty-two cents 
less than experience shows is the actual cost of service for average 
distances. National associations of commercial men have passed 
strong resolutions favoring this innovation, and other resolutions 
demanding the negotiation of additional postal treaties with other 
nations. Great emphasis is placed upon the advantage to be de- 
rived from these measures by consumers, who are urged to co- 
operate in seeking by this indirect means to reduce the charges 
of railroads and express companies. 

It is argued that this concession would greatly increase busi- 
ness and accommodate the people. No account is taken of the loss 
that would necessarily result to the postal revenues, that being 
a consideration of little weight with those who would greatly 
profit by this new departure. 

On the other hand, retail merchants' associations in different 
sections energetically protest against the scheme. They warn re- 
tailers that their business may receive a most serious blow, unless 
they bring to bear on national law-makers the pressure necessary 
to defeat such legislation. They demonstrate that this system 
would permit mail-order houses in the larger cities ultimately to 
control the retail business of the entire country, the expense of 
carrying merchandise for these establishments, at a cost much in 
excess of the postage received, being paid for by public taxation. 

The controversy thus going on between conflicting interests, 
one seeking advantage, and the other fearing injury from an in- 
novation in postal methods, shows how distinctively the postal ser- 
vice is a part of the business machinery of the country, and how 
susceptible it is to abuse from unconsidered legislation for the 
special behoof of those who originate and promote it. It is dif- 
ficult to see what argument can be adduced in favor of carrying 
parcels of merchandise at rates far below the cost of such car- 
riage, that will not equally apply to conducting our entire trans- 
portation or manufacturing business by the general government 
for the benefit of favored classes of its citizens. It is the belief 
of thinking persons that the use of the mails for transporting 
merchandise goes far enough under existing laws. A further ex- 
tension will involve serious loss, and work an injury to the service 
as well as an injustice to those who make up the deficit. 
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The inequalities of the present system are made more glaring 
by an inspection of our parcels-post treaties. The existence of 
those treaties is a menace to the postal service, and affords occa- 
sion for insisting on more generous domestic concessions in the 
same line. We now have treaties with Germany, Mexico, and sev- 
eral of the republics of Central and South America, whose pro- 
visions involve the curious anomaly that we can send eleven-pound 
parcels by mail to these countries, and their people can send such 
parcels to us, while we, in the United States, cannot send par- 
cels of more than four pounds weight by mail to one another. 
And a package less than four pounds in weight can be sent, 
under these treaties, from the interior of America to the interior 
of Germany at a less rate of postage than would be charged from 
one city to another in the United States. There is merit in the 
suggestion that one or the other of these conditions is wrong. 
The arrangements with foreign countries have been entered into 
by the executive under the treaty-making power, and, possibly, 
without due consideration of their inconsistency with our own 
methods. But to extend this abuse by treaty with all other coun- 
tries, and to domesticate it in our own, as is strongly advocated 
by many persons directly interested in doing so, would be a 
stretch of paternalism never dreamed of by the founders of our 
postal service. It is probable that we have blundered in recipro- 
cating the parcels-post system of foreign countries, and that it 
would be better to revoke those treaties than to open all our mails 
to the eleven-pound package at proposed rates of postage. 

The contemplation of the success which various private enter- 
prises have achieved in securing benefits from having postal rates 
adjusted to suit their convenience, has inspired a demand on the 
part of patrons of letter mail for a reduction of letter postage 
to the uniform rate of one cent per ounce. The argument made 
in favor of this reduction is a strong one. That class of mail pays 
the profits which render the present service possible. 

No one clamorously demands the reduction, however, except 
firms and corporations which annually expend amounts ranging 
from hundreds to thousands of dollars each on their letter mail. 
These naturally feel that, if they could reduce that disbursement 
one-half, they would effect a material saving, and they do not 
understand why they should contribute that money to help carry 
other losing elements of the service. 
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Their demand has been organized by promoters, who have con- 
tracts providing for the payment to them of a proportion of the 
savings that would result from the reduction. There does not 
seem to be any immediate prospect of the success of this proposi- 
tion. Its adoption would result in an immediate loss of at least 
$30,000,000 a year to the postal revenues, entailing a deficit 
which the general public would not consent to. Those who de- 
mand it have little care for public interests, and they forget that 
the service would be fatally crippled by this wholesale reduction 
of revenues without any compensating advantage or increase of 
business. The bulk of the letter mail would undoubtedly in- 
crease after lower postage was inaugurated, but all the elements 
entering into the expense of handling it would increase in equal 
ratio, with the single exception of the cost of transportation by 
rail. More clerks, carriers, route agents, inspectors, more bags, 
satchels, locks, and keys, would be required, as the number of let- 
ters multiplied. But the multiplication would be slow; years 
would elapse before the lost revenue would be regained. 

It is argued that the saving on second-class matter to be effected 
by reforms recently inaugurated, will compensate for the loss 
of revenue by reaeon of reduced letter postage. But that saving 
is still in abeyance, and is a purely speculative benefit to be 
realized, if at all, in the distant future. If the publishers who are 
ruled out of second-class privileges withdraw their thousands of 
tons of books, etc., and forward them by express, the weight of 
mails transmitted will necessarily be reduced. But as the mails 
are weighed only once in four years, in alternating sections of the 
Union, the full effect of any reduced burden of second-class 
matter will only be felt at the end of a quadrennial period. 

During this interim, the regular increase in circulation of 
newspapers, periodicals, etc., still going forward at one cent a 
pound, will partially neutralize the expected gain, and possible 
modifications of the present stringent rules, made either by execu- 
tive or Congressional action, may be expected to complicate the 
situation still farther. In other words, we cannot depend on any 
such gain to the revenues or reduction in expenditures in the near 
future, by reason of the sweeping reforms in second-class abuses 
now being attempted, as would compensate for the reduction of 
letter-postage by fifty per cent. No ofiicial prominently connected 
with the system expects an early realization of the "one-cent" 
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rate; few persons ask for it, except those who have a large pe- 
cuniary stake involved. 

Theoretically, there is an admitted injustice in requiring the 
patrons of the letter mail to make good a deficiency caused by 
favoritism to other interests. But, practically, as above demon- 
strated, they must endure the burden until relieved by the correc- 
tion of other abuses. To lift it from them now would entail a 
shock fatal to the efficiency of the whole service. 

The leading defect and abuse of the service under present con- 
ditions are found by many investigators in the excessive amount 
paid to railroads for carrying the mails. Exhaustive reports have 
been made to Congress by committees and commissions on this 
subject, some of them claiming that the principal cause of the 
deficiency in the revenues is the cost of transportation by rail- 
road companies, under existing laws. One report says that, 
whereas we pay on an average eight cents a pound for this ser- 
vice, the best estimate to be made from the proofs at hearings be- 
fore the committee is that the actual expense to the transporta- 
tion companies is about one cent per pound, and that express com- 
panies, which are said to pay about forty per cent, of their earn- 
ings to railroads for hauling their cars, underbid the government 
on second-class mail matter, carrying it at less than one cent a 
pound on hauls of less than five hundred miles, and still make 
a profit. 

The " Statistical Abstract " published by the Treasury Depart- 
ment contains a table giving, among other things, the average cost 
per mile of railroad mail transportation, for a long series of years. 
According to this table, the average annual cost per mile was 
less than ten and a half cents in 1878, and 13.73 cents in 1901 
— and this in face of the fact that all other railroad charges have 
been greatly reduced. Eeports of Congressional committees al- 
lege that, since the last reduction in rates of mail transportation 
in 1878, railroad freights have decreased thirty-five per cent, and 
passenger fares seventeen per cent.; and that, if the Department 
could have legally required a reduction of even twenty-five per 
cent., the saving would now be more than $9,000,000 a year. Of 
course, these statements are controverted by representatives of the 
railroads, but there is enough merit in the contention that the 
railroads are grossly overpaid to explain the agitation for a re- 
adjustment of compensation on equitable terms. Every effort. 
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however, is met and thwarted by an energetic lobby, which v/atches 
over the interests of the corporations with sleepless vigilance. 

Many citizens find a possible menace to the ultimate integrity 
of our postal affairs in the organizations which have been formed 
among the various classes of its employees, avowedly for the ad- 
vancement of their ov>n interests, as well as for the public benefit. 
Unquestionably, the merit system, as now applied in our national 
Civil Service, is absolutely indispensable to the efficient working 
of our governmental machinery, and nowhere are its benefits 
more visible and pronounced than among the vast army of em- 
ployees under the jurisdiction of the Post-Offiee Department. 
Very little of the present marvellous speed and accuracy of our 
mail service would be possible if the old practice of appointing 
and removing carriers, clerks, route agents, etc., for purely politi- 
cal reasons, still prevailed. Certainly, more than double the num- 
ber now employed in all branches would be required, if their 
positions were again made dependent on the will of Congressmen 
or political committees, as was formerly the case. 

But the independence and permanence of their present tenure 
have a peculiar effect in encouraging the formation of associations 
of the various classes for mutual benefit. Formerly, the clerks 
and carriers of a city post-office were under obligations to their 
Congressman, as they were his appointees and the creatures of 
his will. The tables are turned; clerks and carriers, organized 
into effective societies, seem to feel that the Congressman is 
of their creation and subject to their dictation, or, at least, to 
very strong pressure in the direction their interests lead. Every 
branch of the service has its local and national organization, each 
persistently working for an increase of pay. The president of 
the National Letter-Carriers' Association recently said: 

" Fortunately, this organization is not a body created merely to se- 
cure legislation, but is fraternal and protective as well. Men band to- 
gether for mutual protection. It was this coming together of people for 
the purpose of protecting themselves against the encroachments upon 
their rights and liberties that gave us this country of ours. It is for 
the purpose of protecting themselves, and, at the same time, to better 
serve the public, that this National Letter - Carriers' Association was 
called into existence." 

The desiro to serve the public better is a laudable one ; but, if 
we accept the general spirit of this proclamation, we shall un- 
voL. CLXxrv. — xo. .547. 52 
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questionably be impressed with the idea that the ability of letter- 
carriers to serve the public would be greatly advanced by the in- 
crease of their salaries from $1000 to $1300 a year, which, after 
all, is practically avowed to be the principal object for which they 
are " banded together." 

A high grade of soldierly heroism and civic virtue is constantly 
displayed by the servants of this matchless system. Every night, 
in five thousand rushing, roaring mail trains, weary toilers are 
caged, continually perilling life and limb, swaying and shaking, 
trembling and lurching, as they handle with nimble fingers the 
precious messages, any one of which " misthrown," may break a 
heart or wreck a bank in some far-off State. Every day, in dark, 
cramped, crowded floors of city post-offices, fifteen thousand faith- 
ful clerks work, unseen, unnoted, straining every nerve and fac- 
ulty in accurately dispatching the inconceivable multitude of 
missives and publications that are sending the life-throbs of com- 
merce or intelligence or affection through the land, quickening 
the mind and energizing the spirit of our people. 

Many of the demands of the employees represented by these 
organizations are neither ill-timed nor unjust. It cannot be de- 
nied that most officials and employees of the postal service are 
overworked and underpaid. The question, however, is, whether, 
after their present reasonable demands are met, the agitation will 
cease, or whether that success will merely be an incentive to still 
further demands. This is the result that those who are looking 
far ahead greatly fear. We have built up a gigantic business en- 
terprise, employing thousands of intelligent, energetic, ambitious 
men in its different branches, and we see them solidly organized 
for the purpose of influencing legislation in their own interest. 
How far this movement will be carried beyond reasonable and 
just demands is one of the problems of the future — a problem so 
serious that President Eoosevelt has felt constrained to issue an 
order forbidding attempts of public officials or employees to secure 
legislation for the increase of salaries. 

Organization for more liberal pay is not confined to persons 
within the classified service. Twenty thousand of the lowest- 
grade postmasters, those receiving a compensation of less than 
fifty dollars a year, are entitled to retain the entire amount of 
their earnings. Yet even they are associated with their col- 
leagues in an earnest effort to secure allowances for rent, light, 
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and other perquisites ! Thej- have a weekly newspaper organ at 
Washington, and this extract from a postmaster's letter published 
therein shows that I do not misrepresent their demand : " It 
takes the same time to attend a small office as a large one. The 
bill we want is the one which favors the poor man. If some one 
will get up a bill that will put the little office that pays $35 a 
year on a footing with the one that pays $300 or $400, 1 am ready 
to support it." One strongly advocated proposition is to make 
the minimum compensation $100 per annum. As forty thousand 
post-offices in the country pay less than that sum, this number 
of postmasters would, under that law, each receive a gratuity of 
from ten to eighty dollars a year more than the total earnings 
of their offices, as reimbursement for sustaining the dignity of 
United States postmaster in a farm-house or blacksmith shop. 

The problem of handling a prospective combination of carriers 
in the new rural free-delivery service is already becoming serious. 
During a recent debate in Congress one Representative said : " I 
shall insist that the rural free-delivery carrier is entitled to just 
as good a salary as the carrier who delivers mail in cities; the 
people who are the beneficiaries of this service will be satisfied 
with nothing less." As the rural carriers now receive $600 per 
annum, while mounted city carriers receive $1,300, and are or- 
ganized to agitate for $300 additional, we may predict the result. 
Another Congressman attempts to formulate such a prediction : 

"It is the problem of serving, in the near future, 30,000,000 people, 
by 60,000 rural carriers, at an annual cost of more than $100,000,000. 
You will have salaries equivalent to city carriers, plus the Government 
horse and wagon: plus the hours of service by law; plus the annual leave 
and sick-leave; phis a substitute scheme — matters that will make my 
estimate of .$100,000,000 a year grossly inadequate. In that estimate 
alone have I belittled the system." 

These serious, but manifestly avoidable or curable, evils are 
certainly worth the careful, solicitous examination of all who 
seek the public welfare. Other defects more numerous and, pos- 
sibly, more dangerous, because apparently inherent in the system, 
are reserved for future consideration. 

Henry A. Castle. 
(2'o be concluded.) 



